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TO ! 
THE EARL-OF LIVERPOOL, 
, LETTER II. 


On the Power of Taxation to produce 
Misery } and on the Specch of Mr. 


Baring relative’ to the Taxes, the 
Paper: Money, ‘and the Funds. 
London, Dee. 14, 1819. 


My Lorp—The speech of Mr. Bar- 
ing, as reported in the Morning Chro- 
nicle, made me jump.out of my chair. 
My tengue and fingers itched for the 
want of power to give him an instant 
answer. - This speech. was cheered as 
something extraordinarily fine; it was 
“wise; it-was ** profound ;” it was 
*S philosophical!’ One Member wish- 
ed that’ the deluded Reformers could 
all have been present to hear it. [ wish 

%& so, too, with all my heart ; provided, 
however,, that the Reformers: could 
have heard me answer that famous 
speech. Nay, 1 wish the Reformers 
could have heard it even without the 
answer; for, however ignorant and 
deluded you may think them, there 
is scarcely man, Of woman amongst 
them, who would not have been able 
to give it an answer. themselves. They 
have not read. about a hundred and 
fifty two-peony Registers without be- 
ing fully qualified to judge correctly 
with regard to any, speech that any 
body can make,-upon the subject of 
taxes, paper-money, and ;the funds. 
My tongue itched, however, for the 
power of answering this speech upon 
the spot; and, I .felt great mortifica- 
tion, that it must .be a,week before I 
could) put forth evenra limited answer. 
The next best thing, to being. able’ to 
answer upon the spot, is, to. be able 
to answer, the next day, through the, 
HY of what.your noble colleague, 


h, calls’  spectadle.. 


Ott: 





‘present distress. 
| bates say, that if nineteen twentieths of 





part of the press ; and, therefore, a 
part of that respectable part f shall, I 
think, very speedily have at my com- 
mand. I will have a little corner in it 
by some means or other. 

Before I proceed to notice more 
particularly, the report of the speech 
of Mr. Baring, let me notice what has 
been said by Lord Castlereagh and 
others, during the late debates, with 
tepid to the causes of the national 
distress. In the year 1818, and in 
the month of February, a Petition 
was delivered to Lord Folkestone, with 


‘a written request from me, very re- 


spectfully worded,. that he woald. be 
pleased to present that Petition. His 
Lordship refused to do this; not upon 
the ground of its containing any im- 
proper matter, but merely because it 
was foo long. He stated’ that the 
House usually rejected Petitions, when 
running through several sheets of pa- 
per, and that this was his only reason 
for declining to present the present 
Petition, which was written on about 
two and a half sheets of common fools- 
cap paper; which will be readily be- 
lieved by any one who looks at it, 
as it now stands, in Number six 
of Volume thirty-three of the Re- 
gister, and under the date of se- 
venth of February, 1818. I have 
complained of this conduct on the part 
of my Lord Folkestone ; and, I revive 
my complaint upon this particular oc- 
cision; because, in that Petjtion are 
clearly set forth the cause of thena- 
tion’s miseries, and also the means of 
putting an end to those miseries. 

I that Petition is’ contained the 
answer to al] these who believe, or 
who affect to believe, that the taxes 
have nothing to do in prodicing the 
The ‘reported de- 


the taxes were taken off, the people 
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would not be thereby benefited. The 
people are firthly convinced of the 
contrary ; they belicve that the taxes 


(co-operating with the paper-moncy ). 


dre the sole cause of their suffering: 


they believe that the taxes-would be. 


greatly reduced if the people at large 
had the choosing of the Members of 
the House of Commons: and they 
believe that therefore it is their duty, 
their duty towards their sovereign as 
well as themselves, to endeavour to 
bring about such a Reform as would 


cause the Members to be elected by. 


the people at large. 

With regard to their belief as to the 
two latter propositions, I shall say 
nothing at present, except that I most 
heartily concur init. It is with re- 


gard to the first proposition, that L 


mean to address your Lordship upon 
this occasion. 

Surely, thereis something monstrous 
in the assertion that taxes do not take 
the means, or, at least, part of the 
means, of good living from those who 
pay the taxes! There surely must be 
something monstrous in such a propo- 
sition; full as monstrous, I pledge 
myself to prove, as it would be tosay, 
that a min who has just had ono half 
of his property taken from him is as 
rich as he was before any part of it was 
taken away; as rich as he was when 
he possessed the whole. When an as- 
sertion is made which is in direct con- 
tradiction to the settled opinion of all 
mankiod; when it at once oversets, 
or, rather, attempts to overset, opi- 
nions universally agreed in; in such 
a case we generally treat it with si- 
lent contempt. But, when circum. 
stances are menacing ; 
sertions come from the source of 
power; when they are put forward 
as grounds of action; when dreadful 
afiliction- may possibly be prolonged 
by the want of a refutation; in sucha 
Gase ;. such an extreme case, we may 
- he justified, in the eyes of the world, 
for calling upon men to listen while 


 . the refutation is produced. 


The word tax itself, is synonimous 
ith burden oF charge. ‘Taxes have 


when such as-- 


Te rue Eart or Liverrsor. 
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always been looked upon as burden. 
some; as producing privations; as 
lessening the property and the com. 
forts and enjoyments of those whe 
had to pay them. ‘he King's speeches 
have from time immemorial spaken 
of taxes as burthensome, as a species 
of suffering imposed... When new 
taxes are laid on we always hear 
the King lamenting the necessity of 
them, and observing that he trusts 
that they will be laid on.in a way the 
least burthensome to his people. When 
taxes: are taken off we hear him ex- 
pressing his satisfaction, that his peo- 
ple have been relieved from a part 
of their burthens. 
Parliament what endless debates have 
we heard about which tam woukl 
weigh heaviest and which lightest upen 
the people? What long, long disputes 
about the injury to the farmer when 
a‘tax was to be laid upon him; about 
thie injury to this trade or that trade, 
when taxes were to be laidtupon them! 
Particalar stress has always been laid 
upon any circumstance which woukl 
enable the proposers: of' a tax: to urge 
that it did not press heavily-upon this 
class or upon that class, and espe- 
ciatly that it did’ not press upon the 
tower or labouring classes of the com- 
munity. The horse-tax, the dog-tas, 
the window-tax, the carriage-tax, the 
hair-powder tax, the game-licence 
tax, the armourial-bearings tax, and 
many others, have received eulogies 
of hours in length; because, as it was 
said, they did not press upon the 
labouring classes, Upon this same 
principle, houses having less than five 
windows or six windows, have been 
exempted from the window tax; 
cottagers have been allowed to keep 
a dog each without paying any taz; 
small horses kept by poor people, and 
asses have not been taxed. So that a 
great parade has been continually 
making, upon every occasion, witen 
the case couldat all jastify it, about 
not burthening the labouring olasses 
with taxes. ~On the other hand, when 
a sweeping and most dreadful load has, 
at any time, becw taid upon any of 
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the necessaries of fe, deep sorrow 
has bcew expressed that such tax would 
affect the labouring classes. 

Now, my Lord, are we, upon the 
assertion of my Lord Castlereagh to 
allow that all these notions are wholly. 
false; that taxes are no burthen at all, 
and that ali mankind have, up to the 
moment that he chose to make that 
assertion, been totally inerror? Are 
we to say that we have been listeuing 
to folly from the beginning’ of the 
world to the present time, and that 
wisdom in the person of your noble 
colleague, has at last chosen to open 
ber mouth ? 

lam aware, that the assertion of 


one of those who have the distribu- 


tion of fifty millions of taxes annually, 
will, by the hirelings and sycophants 
of theday, be regarded as superior 
in point of proof, to all the conclu- 
sions duawn from experience or from 
reasoning. Nevertheless, let us see a 
little of what both these say upon the 
subject, beginning with the former. 
We see, that, in England, pauperism 
has increased in an exact proportion 
to the increase of the taxes. In the 
reign of Charles the Second, the 
Poor-rates amounted to not more than 
two hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds a year. They now amuvunt, 
1 suppose, to about ten millions a 
year. ‘This is enough, of itself; for, 
in the reign of Charles the Second, 
the taxes did not amount to a twen- 
licth part of the sum that they 
now amount to, There is the differ- 
ence in the value of money, to be 


‘sure, as shown in the difference of the 


price of labour and provisions; but 
with every allowance on this account, 
there now exist twenty paupers for 
one that existed at that time. With- 
in the memury of all of us who are | 
bow fifty years of age, the paupers 
have increased ten-fold ; and so have’ 
the taxes. The labouring people of 
we oye aay hear P rrante 

nt of living, of dress, and of. 
household furniture, to the labouring 
people when | was a boy. Their 
d gare now scenes of beggary 


misery in that country, drising 





compared to what they were then. 
Who, in those days, ever heard of 
such a thing as rounds-nen? Who 
ever dreamed that wages would be 
paid in the shape of poor-rates? !f 
our fathers had been told that the time 
would come when labourers would be 
sent to the over-seers of the poor to 
receive part of their wages, would 
those fathers have believed it? 
Would they have believed that the 
people of England, would ever have 
been brought into such a state of 
misery and degradation? 

Thus, then, does not the experierice 
of our own country show clearly that 
taxation produces pauperism? I[ 
shall be told, perhaps, that so much 
misery as now exists, did not exist 
during the late war when the taxes 
raised were greater in amount than 
the taxes which are raised now. 
True: but no answer to my argu- 
ment; for the taxes which are raised 
now, are, by the workings of the 
paper-money, made to be greater 
than the taxes which were raised 
during the war; seeing that, during 
the war, wheat was sold u an 
average at fifteen shillings a bushel; 
and that since the peace it has been 
sold at an average of about eighishil- 
lings a bushel, with which reduction 
wages have kept pace: so that, in 
fact, the fifty-three milliona which are 
said to have been raised in taxes last 
year, were equal in real value and in 
the burden they imposed upon the 
people, to about ninety millions of 
taxes collected during the war. This 
is the main cause why peace has 
duced misery, greater than that 
existed during the war. 

Let us look at the United States of 
America, where there is almost a total 
absence of taxation. There is no 
from 
m. There is no 


what is called pauperis 
such being in that country as the being 
called a pauper in England, unless in 
theffew instances of aged, infirm and 
totally helpless persons. € is no 
such being as a ivan able and willing 
to work, and demanding assist 


assistance 
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456.) . e wed teste 

cles ‘paris or (éwostiip. ‘The very 
never yot entered the” Américan ; 

mind. “Wages are soinétimes higher 


‘and sometimes lower” But they are 
i always much more than sufficient ‘to 
_ keep an abte man and his eat, well. 

The difficulty there i is, not to id the 

~ means to maintain, a man's children, 

- ‘hut to indsce, him’ to" soffér his chil: 

~ deen, whew they are young, to go and 
do ati sort, of work for any body at | 

“all. x is the cusfom, when children 

e left orpbans, of when a widow is 

t with a number of children, espe- | 
1 cially, girls, to. “dispose of then in this 

MAY», The child, at from six to ten 

>» years ld, pethaps, is bound out, with | 

_ the mother’s, ebiteent By Hil the eon 

Bent, of the relations of the childrén, 

_to. persons of cdiisiderable wealth. In 

this situation they | retnain tiJl' they are 
bafton thirteen to sixteen; .and they 

serve their employers: in their houses, 
~ but neyér inthe fields (speaking of 

; girls) ; and, daring the term, the em- 

wetonert are ‘compelled to furnish them 

» amply. with good and decent clothing ; 

- jt, teach them.or have them taught to 

“read and to write; ahd at the end of 


9" 


fi “ytbe, term to discharge them with two }* 


Per Suits oy good clothing, with a sulfi- 
oi Cleney of linen, shoes, and so forth, to- 
her witha certain sum of money. 

am ah all these advantages, it is with 
of caveat difficulty that parents, widows 
vor relations can be brought to consent 
to, bind ‘out children; though they 
* are treated, during the term, with 
: of eT species of kindness, and ‘more 
smembers. of the family (howéver 
mvch the family may be) than like’ Ser- 


T> Fantse «The pame of servant is never 
ert ge es to. ‘them aud they themselves 
og call th ele. emp) oy £8 by their name; 


ote never cal a master ¢ or inistress. 








|| to’ us’ By ‘nafureferseit, 


’ 


To tHe Farr, OF Livameroot, 


York ‘and Philadelphia ta3 ‘in fact ak 
false. ‘The people that they: call Bubr 
there, would think themselvés éxtfeme. 
ly crdely treated, iff they’ had” pot 
meat’ three “‘timés’°a! ‘day; with a; 
much bread “as © they’ can-bat) and 
that’ of the’ finest awd! whitest in th. 
world. “Besides, in these great citi¢s, 
the mays of what are called. poor, con. 
sist of recently’ arrivéd’emigrants, ‘and 
by to means of thé natives of the conn. 
try either black or White: 

In America &’mani,-and especially « 
farmer ‘(and nitié-tenths of the people 
are farmers) takes his share’ of keep. 
ing his ‘own poor relations, “whether 
the poverty havarisen from misfortune 
or ‘from’® faalt. “‘Thesé* relations go, 
without! any ‘ceremony, “atid ‘ask for 
what they want: Or, they’go and take 
up their ‘quarters: with la mete “ how 
Wye do” ‘as an introduction. © It is 
very seldom that any questions are 
asked. ‘They’ generally’ stay’ as long 
as they please,” and generally without 
giving rise éven'to black looks: ‘T ap- 
peal to any man who knows any thing 
of the réal people of América, whether 
this be notthé case;and EF appeal to the 
‘human ‘heart, ' whether sueh ought not 
to be the ‘case in every Country in the 
‘world !°° But,’ can ‘we dct thus in 
England ?° Can ‘we thus be kind to our 
relations ? Can ‘we thus’ obey the in- 
janction’ of*Sti Paul, and ‘avoid sub- 
jecting ourselves ‘to his‘ dewunciation, 
when he fell‘us, that he who does not 
perform these offices: towards ‘his own 
kindred, is worse’than a*héathen? We 
would’ perform then as the Americans 
‘do; but we cannot.’ “That which we 
would Destow ‘on our unfortumate oF 
legs opulent relations 5° “that which we 
would give to’ pr theth up When they 


or to sdstain then When they have n° 
meafs left : the means which we would 
employ for these patposes, ‘pointed out 
‘we are come 
pelted: to surréende? to t gatherer. 

bf the ‘Aviv tir | had twenty 
‘Ehglisti shillings to pay for’ a bushel of 





on. ti -Nowy a said what can‘thereé be 
ei A his, to which one 
wean, afi x ae rm of Ah ism? I 
bak Aa BL ip: my, ete} 
ox i ver lof a 
pohite ae i » except | 
sap | ufé down from 

relings “of this 


country say shank’ the poor at New. 


English ‘salt; “in place of eWo “unl 
half English shillings, which he ne¥ 


are fallitig;’to “save them’ from ruin; § 
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on histeather,.tax on every thing that 
| goes to the composition of the imple- 


> sheep into.soapand candles, and com- | dour. ‘For this wholep 


| that is in. want whether. relation or 


| fying. the calls of hunger ?, Why, he tates; that Isto day, to follow Hp 
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| pays for that very salt: if he had tax | use 
ep his windows, tax.an;hig horses, (ax had always been the habitation of a | 


x {with a very fiue’eountry house, whith 


gentleman, of fortune until T betaie® 
its inhabitant ; first built By" Bbvers" 
ments heuses, upon his farm : if he} nor of Barbadoes, and rwarde 
was: foybidden under, heavy penalty, | passing thrdugh the hands 6f mén Whé! 


> to turn. the fat of his, own oxen andj lived ina state, OC Ebr AL ftoRe, 


| ice ticladiiy 
pelled, to pay,.a heavy; tax upon the | every species of property notexcept-! 
soap.and candles which he »purchases : | ing ny 6wn presumed ‘personal’ pro=* 
if,.the hops which he. grows in his | perty ; 1. paid, annually, ih all takee 


> garden made hin,a criminal unless-he| put together,  fifteeu dollars ‘and ‘a! 


first went and.entered the spot at an | half; that is to say, about’ three! 
excise oliice.and engaged to pay duty | pounds ten shillings; and as neafly ‘ay! 
upoa the hops; if it were criminal for, | cau remember, less than’a* pound ‘of 
him to.convert, his barley into. beer | this went to my share of the poorefates 
without asimilar, process of restraint | of .the bh tee and this’ poundy 


| and exaction;: if his dogs were taxed : | your Lordship will’please to ‘observe, 


i{he could pottakehis family.to Church | contained the ‘amoutoof four, days 
in his light waggon without paying an |\and_ a half wages for a labouring wit 
enormous duéy : if he could not read | In ardition to this; ‘take’ the faet, 
a newpsaper without paying of about | that all the ‘néighbours” teld me that 
twenty, dollars, a,year: if his spirits, | ( was greatly over charged. | Nay, tli 
his wine, his.tea, his coffee, his. sugar, | collector of the taxes himself told ‘nie 
his molasses, .bis.spices and all other | so; but he observed, that it wis dowit 
articles but those of his ewn. produce | in his book, and he told me thatd Rad’ 
paid a tax,egual to the present price | nothing to do but to go to ‘a meeting of 
of them in his country; if this were | the county assessors and get it altered? 
the situation of the American farmer, | I always, told him that, mytime iust 
were could he find the means of acting | be worth very Jittle if it was not worth 
towards his unfortunate -or poor,rela. | more in a day than the whole of vr 
tions as hé.now acts?‘ If this were his | tax put together and therefore f should 
situation is it. not clear that he must | give myself ‘no trouble about it: ‘Only 
drive. these unfortunate persons from | think, too, my ‘ Lord, ‘of my neigh- 
his table; from his plentiful table, his | bours, who, of course, would"derivé 
hospitable, board, and from beneath | bevelit from my paying tho nivéh, laké 
that roof which now is always ready | tug pains to induce meto reduic8 ‘the . 
to afford shelter, to every creature | sum! How long would" Fe be Bef re 

| | a man’s neighbours would act this tee 
stranger? . Driven from beneath his | wards him in England’! The'trilth is 
roof whither. is the unhappy “wretch | that the absence ant sane, > thatthe 
to, wander Where is he to find shelter absence of afl dtedd’of Want)” lefé 
from the inclemency. of the weather ? minds of my Aterican® nel ) 
Where is he. to find the means,of gatis- | free to follow ‘UieiF Own sdb J] 


atilanaess 





isto. go to. the overseers of the poor. | dictates of justice 2 efalitt. “T'fib 
He is to ga to. the township to nek for apereheal on’ of want ? the Conadht 
Shelter and for food, * The poor Jaws | apprehension of want absd . 
are the same in Loug Island as they are | stroys ait eh. fess mt ‘ wi 
Na England ; or, at least, with some feelings, natdral tothe heart OF nivy'’, 
trifling, variations; but all these va- and in tibe every sting of ute 
anity. | and liberality, ~“°™ °°? 98 ORO ew 


Hations are on. the,side of humanity. : 
Aa yet. nobady goes to,the township. _Athink, thei,” that it hye itfre 
Fer Mebane sa apn J J Ward Chtepagh ant oxy 
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a great deal more than they have yet 
said, to make the people of England 
believe that taxation is not the great 
parent of pauperism. But, the won- 
der to me is, how avy one, * ai all ac- 
* guainted with political science,” can 
possibly for one moment entertain the 
notion that taxation does not produce 
wast, in a greater or less degree, in 
all that part of the community which 
pays the taxes without receiving any 
part of thetaxes. Will it be contended 
that the American farmer, who, pro- 
bably, uses ten bushels of salt in a 
year, would be as well off if he had to 
pay ragty-fve dollars for that salt in- 
stead of paying five dollars for it as he 
now does? Will it be contended that 
the forty dollars, which he retains in 
this sort of way do him no .good? 
Will it be contended that he could 
give his labourers as high wages with- 
out having this forty dollars as he 
now gives them with having the forty 
dollars? Will it be contended, that 
the labourer in America, who uses, 
perhaps, a bushel of salt in a year 
would be full as well off if he gave 
four dollars and a half for that bushel 
of salt as he now is when he gives only 
half a dolar for it? There is a mon- 
strousness, my Lord, if 1 may so ex- 
press myself; there isa moustrousness 
{n the very sound of such propositions. 
To take a larger view of the matter, 
it is manifest, it must be obvious to 
common’ sense,: that the welfare 
of every community ; that its happi- 
ness, its harmony, its good-fellowship, 
its power, myst depend on productive 
Jabour receiving just remuneration ; 
that to take from those who labour 
and to give to those who do not Jabour 
js to put a band ronad the arms and 
to prevent the blood from flowing into 
the hands, while the hands thus be 
numbed are called upon to produce 
food for the belly ; that in whatever 
egree 3 man without receiving to 
his own use the worth in return, he is 
the poorer ; that what a man pays in 
faxes has no nel whercby to re. 
turn te him other than the c 
by which be may expect the return of 





nnels 
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money lost by him at the gaming-table 
or on the high-way. From these pre. 
mises, which I think will not be de. 
nied by “any one at all acquainted 
‘* with political science,” it inevitably 
follows, that, in whatever degree the 
great mass of the people pay withoat 
receiving to their own use the worth 
in return, they must be the poorer; 
and that taxes, in proportion to 
their amount, produce, when they 
are heavy, straightened means in some 
of the classes of the society, poverty 
in other classes, actual want of a suffi. 
ciency of food and raiment in a third, 
and extreme misery, bordering on 
starvation, and accompanied with nu. 
merous crimes, and with occasional 
madness and death in the most numer. 
ous class of al]. And have we not, 
my Lord, too abundant and too ter- 
rible proofs, now before our eycs, of 
the truth of this doctrine? 

It is said that taxes return again to 
the people who pay them. This is a 
strange notion; a notion that never 
found place in a solid head; a head 
capable of carrying reasoning to any 
depth. If there were a community of 
twenty families, all employed in !a- 
bours useful to each other; all ex- 
changing the products of their labour 
with one another ; and if there were no 
standard of value in existence amongst 
them, and the exchange were in ar- 
ticles in kind. In such a state of things 
the ease and the abundance of good 
things, would be in proportion to the 
industry of the community, varied by 
the different circumstances of soil and 
climate. But, suppose all at once, 
ove portion of the community, three 
of the families, for instance, to #¢- 
quire, by some means or other, the 
power of taking from the other sevet- 
tcen a portion, say a fourth part, © 
their products, while the three fam- 
lies themselves produce nothing to g'¥¢ 
to the seventeen in exchange. Nov, 
will it be contended, that the seren- 
teen families could enjoy as much east, 
as much abundance,‘as mich happr 
ness, as they enjoyed before! ¥eh, 
say the advocates of taxation ; for the 
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taxes would come back to them again. 
Back to them, my Lord, how? What! 
would they come back to them after 





‘the wheat and ‘the meat had been 


eaten? After the clothes had been 
worn, and after the drink had been 
drinked by the three families? This 
mode of elucidation by leaving money 
out of the question and by speaking of 
the,products themselves, strips the so- 
phistry of its power of puzzling. The 
three families would give nothing back 


' to the other seventecn familiés, except | 
the ordure and the rags arising from 


the consumption of the fruits df the 
Jabour of the seventeen families, which 
seventeen families must as matter of 
necessily, have less to cat, less to 
driuk, less wherewithal to clothe 
themselves, and. must enjoy less of 
ease, abundance anti happiness, than 
ne before enjoyed. 

‘o bring money into view makes, 


with a clear head, no al‘eration at all 


in the result of the argument. For, 
money is merely a stan¢ard of value ; 
itis merely the represntative of the 
products of utility «onveyed from 
hand to hand; itis /herely a thing 
giving a man a-right {> take so much 
or so much of such or juch an article: 
and, the seventeen fa nilies would be 
operated upon in exicily the same 
way if they were to ;ive to the three 
families money in-plate of products ; 
for, a guinea giver, to the three 
families by the seventeen, would be 
neither more nor less than giving the 
three families a power to come and 
take from them a certain quantity of 
meat, drink or clothing; and, upon 
the supposition that the seventeen 
families were to give to the three 
families a thousand guineas a ycarthey 
would be giving to the three families 
the power of coming and taking from 
them the fourth part of the fruits of 
their labour. So that the guineas, 
that is to say, the taxes, would 
certainly return to the severiteen 
families, but in consequence of their 
ane. the seventeen families would 

ve to give np a fourth part of the 
“hole,of the fruits of their industry. 
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And, thus and thus only, my Lord, it 
is, that taxes come back again to the 
people! ; 
It. is not contendedby me; it never 
has been contended by mc; and never 
has been contended by any man of 
sense; and if I were to contend that 
a government could be carried on, and 
that men could live safely in civil 
society without any taxes at all: iff 
were to hold forth an opinion like this 
I should deserve to be branded as a 
base deluder of the people; or, 
rather, the enlightened people, and 


‘especially “the Reformers, would 80 


brand me, and_ instead of sending me 
addresses of praise, would send me, If 
they thought me worth any notice at 
all, marks oftheir contempt. On the 
contrary, 1 have always contended 
that one part of the happiness of 
every man ought to be to see his 
country not only famous in the world, 
but powerful ; and I am well assured 
that this accords with the feelings of 
ninety-nine out of every hundred 
Englishmen. Fora country to main- 
tain great power and authority in the 
world it must have great contributions 
to be deposited in the hands of the 
sovercign, checked and controuled by 
the virtue and wisdom of the mation. 
But, when I talk of ‘great coutri- 
butions, can I mean ene half of the 
fruit of men’s labour; and can I mean 
that a country, the whole of the ‘reat 
property of whichis estimated on the 
floor of Parliament not ‘to exceed 
three hundred millions, ought to have 
its real property, 1nd ‘its property in 
labour mortgaged to the amount of 
eight or nine hundred millions, and 
burthened to the amount of the 
annual interest of that mortgage? 
While this state of things lasts, the 
distresses of the people can, in my 
opinion, receive no alleviation; and, 
therofore, lam of opinion, that means 
ouglit to be speedily taken greatly to 
reduce the amount of taxation. Tam 
convinced that such means may _be 
adopted, without an act of injustice 
towards any human being, and without 
the taking of any one measure that 
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would endanger the existence of any 
branch of the Government... This 
being my conviction I repeat the 
prayer of that Petition which Lord 
Folkestone ought to, have presented to 
the House, that such means may be 
speedily adopted. 

', Having now proved, and, as I hape, 
most clearly proved, that taxation is 
the great cause of the nation’s dis- 
tresses, | will now proceed to notice a 
part of what is reported to have been 
said by Mr. Baring in the speech al- 
luded to at the outset of this letter. 
This. speech was complimented as phi- 
fosophical. 1 must confess, my Lord, 
that] was very much surprized at this; 
surprized to hear a speech recommend- 
Ing a minimum with respect to wages; 
Suggesting the measure of a reduction 
in the value of the metallic currency ; 
and ascribing the depression of com- 
merce io the political delusions, as 
they were called, of the political 
leaders : surprized to find these things 
in a speech called philosophical / Sur- 
prized to hear philosophical prefixed 
to an opinion that it might be pro- 
ductive of relief- to raise money from 
the industry of one part of the com- 
munity to give in the way of alms to 
another part of the community. Bat, 
with regard to the falling off in point of 
commerce, the gentleman, in speaking 
of America, repeated a statement of 
mine made at the Crown and Anchor 
afew days before, and, as far as that 
Statement went, he was perfectly cor. 
rect. But, when he had said that one 
cause of the distress was the inability 
of the Americans to take the same 
quantity of goods that they have re- 
cently taken, and followed this up by 
saying that the distress could be ren- 
dered permanent only by the weavers 
becoming politicians ; it was impossi- 
ble for me not to shake my head. 
This may have been a mis-represen- 
tation of the reporter; but that is of 
mo consequence ; for thus the speech 
stands before the world; and Mr. 
Wilberforce is reported to have said 
that the publication would do a great 
deal of good. ' _ 
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The falling off in the market as far as 
relates to. America will be permanent 
unless (not that the people here shalt 
cease to be politicians) but uatess thei; 
labour shall cease to be taxed heavily. 
for, goods carrying Ip thé’m theif pro. 
portion of the present taxes never wil! 
again. be received in America to hare 
the amount in which they weré receir. 
ed in the,year-1816 or ?817. The 
diminution of the quantity of paper- 
money has lessened the capacity of 
America. to be a purchaser. And 
what produced that diminution? This 
is a very important question, I beg 
your, Lordship .to ‘observe. There 
were several causes at work to pro. 
duce, the diminution; but the main 
cause was, the diminution of the quan- 
tily of paper-money in’ England ! Eng. 
land has too much to doin the pecu- 
niary affairs of this world not to pro- 
duce, by an operation of this kind, a 
great effect upon the pecuniary con- 
cerns of every other nation, and par- 
ticularly those of a nation very nearly 
as closely connected with~ England, 
in this respect, as Liverpool is con- 
nected with London. If paper-money 
were wholly abolished in Rogland: 
if the paper-bubble,as my Lord Gren- 
ville very justly called it last year, 
were to burst in England ; is there 
“any man at all acquainted with po- 
*< litical science”’ who believes that a 
single rag would be left. afloat in 
America? There certainly would 
not: and this Mr. Baring, who is call- 
ed a political philosopher, ought to 
know, not only as well, but better 
than any other man, Mr. Baring 
does not seem to perceive how the 
thing works with regard to America. 
The diminution of paper in that coun 
try produces, in fact, no diminttion 
of wages and no hardship at al¥ upon 
the farmer ; because, the fabourer can 
earn just as much potk as he earned be- 
fore, and the farmer edn’ puttchase with 
the same quantity of pork the same 
quantity of labour that he purchased 
before. 


He has as much 


) : prodace in 
quantity. to give for Fntih ay 


tures.as he had before: 
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taxes and incapable of lowering their | 


| means of purchasing more than’ half 
of produce took place ‘in America, 


| course, suffers prices of produce «to 


| goods to come down in like manner. 


| farmer, and more especially his wife 
| brics; and Mr. Baring must know 


| only send, as he acknowledges, the 


ane being’ held on the top of: the 


Fiat ‘ Deoempen' PS, 1310. 


ranufactares, being still: loaded with» 
price, the American farmer has not the 


the quantity'that he purchased before. 
If a simultaneous reduction of prices 
of Badlish’ goods coald ‘have teken’ 
place, when the reducfion of the price 


nut a dollar’s worth of ‘goods would 
have been sent out this year less than 
last year. But, while the taxing man 
in America leaves things to their free 


come down as the paper-money dimi- 
nishes in quantity, the taxing man in 
England will not suffer the price of 


Whence it comes that the American 


and’ daughters, are obliged te con- 
tent themselves with their home-spun, 
or, -at least, with their domestic fa- 


much less of the matter than I do if 
he be ignorant of the fact that this pre- 
sent state of thingsin England will not 


manufactures to France, but to Ame- 
rica also. I saw, in one mill} forty 
(I believe it was) power-looms at 
work, in the State of New Jersey, 
a few days before’ [I came away, 
The fabric’ was ° of what is called 
Manchester shirting, and which while 
the persons employed were paid a dol- 
lar or at least three quarters «fa dol. 
lar, for the sane labour for which the 
Manchester people. reccive about a 
shilling, was made and sold at a price 
which set'at defiance’all possible com- 
petition onthe part of the Manchester 
manufacturers. . The young women 
attending these power-looms reckived 
three of four dollars a week each, awd 
Were dressed as well as’ nlany women 
are dressed who make their appearance 
in boxes’ at’the Theatrein bondon. 
Tucked and furbelowed frocks, ruffs 
round: their necks of ‘muslin finel 

worked) with their hair curled hang- 
ing over the forehead ‘and dope up 
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like to cite particular insiances, my 
Lord, As I was) going -to this, heau- 
tiful place. which is called, Patterson, 
where there are a great. many cetton 
mills, the machinery of which is,put in 
motion by water.that comes tumbling 
ddwn froma cleft.rack, 1 stopped, at 
the top of-a little hill, waiting for my. 
companion who was. Doctor’ Taylor, 
late of Bolton, whose meritorious: ex- 
ertions with regard to .the, spy-sys- 
tem in 1812 are.well known to Mr. 
Brougham, Lord \ Holland, and, Lord 
Grey, and who emigrated, with .his 
family and fortune,to America, on 
tle Ist of September last. Opposite the 
point where I stépped, there was a 
neat cottage a little distance from the 
road, and the door beiug open, I saw 
aloom, whereupon I gave a. halloo, 
and out came a man, womanand chil. 
dren, who, by their clean. and ruddy 
looks,{I knew to be English. ‘‘ What 
¢ countryman are you, my buck?” said 
I. ** An Englishman,” said he. ‘** Aye, 
‘© | know that,” said I;, ‘+. but of what 
‘* county 2”. ** Laueashire.” ‘* What 
‘6 place?” §* Bolton,’’ ‘* Here,” said 
I to the Doctor, who was just coming 
up, ‘‘ here, Taylor, is one of. your 
‘¢townsmen.”’ The Doctor. shook 
hands with him, and we found that this 
man had already got a cottage of, his 
own, though he had been in the coun- 
try less than a year, think it was. 


We saw a fatting hog in.his stye, and , 


he told us he was. earning,seven dollars 
a week, weaving the cotton which was 
spun at Patterson. And, my .Lord, 
recollect, ‘that, every article..of food 
was to be had,.at less than, balf the 
price that the weaver at Manchester 
is obliged to give for his food, 
This fact is, of itself, enough) to 
prove that the manufactures, «must 
pass from England to, America, unless 
taxation be speedily reduced in, Log- 
land. They cannot remainhere, ‘The 
capital will go and the weavers will 
go. I myself am personally. acquainted 
with men who have conveyed, within 
the last two years, and.a half, more 
than :fovr siiilions of capital from 
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from mere recollection of only a few, 
comparatively, of the ‘persons that I 
have seen and ‘known there ; and [ as. 
sure four Lordship, whatever the base 
myrmidons of the London press may 
@Msinuate to the'contrary, the learning 
of these facts have given me the dcep- 
est sorrow. My feelings as to these 
matiers have been very different, in- 
decd, from the greater part of the 
persons to whom 1 afiude. I have 
scen that a gradual detay in the means 
and-in the power ef England had be- 
gun to take place. I saw it with 
great affiction, and upon making up 
my mind.to return home, | also made 
ap my mind to expose myself to any 
degree of obloquy or persecution, if 
@ brought them upon me by my-endea- 
vours to pet a stop to this dreadful 
aational evil. 

Alas! my Lord, this is an evil not 
to be stryed by minimums with re- 
yard to wages; by pitiful attempts 
to retieve a starving people by raising 
money upon those who are not quite 
starving; by making little shillings 
and sixpences; nor by any such de- 
gices. if laws could be past, and put 
into execution to prevent every man 
from seeizg, from hearing, or from 
speaking to, another man; if it were 
possible instantly to put an end, net 
wnly to printing but to writing, to 
reading, and to speaking, it would 
not retard, one single hour, the pro- 
gress, the inevitable progress of the 
evils arising from the load ef taxes 
under which this once ‘happy ‘people 
now groans. And which, as Me. 
Baring very truly observed, has been 
greatly added to by the diminution, 
which has been made ia the quantity 
of the paper-moncy. 

Mr. Baring complains that Fand- 
holders are transferring ‘their pro- 
perty to France, ‘Strange situation 
of things when that whieh Mr. Baring 
staled, in this respect, is true; and 
that it is true there can be no 
doubt. But, what is this more than 
the fulfilment of a part of the predic- 
tions contained in thé Register which 
TV left debind me to be pxblished upon | 


~ 
- 


To tHe Baar ‘or Liverroot. 
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| my departure for America? It is a 
_ thing which must naturally and inevita. 


bly take placeunder circumstances like 
the present. Lt is very -erroneous, 
however, t0 suppose, ihat this trans. 
fer arises from any immediate danger 
to be apprehended from the arms or 
machinations of those who are now 
called Radical R:formers.. If it did 
arise from that cause, there is a way 
of putting an end to the danger at 
once, and that way I have pointed out 
in my last letter to your Lordship, 
It arises, however, from a far different 
cause: itarises from an opinion daily 
gaining ground that there will be an 
inability to pry the interest of the 
Debt; from an epinion that some. 
thing or other will very shortly be 
done or attempted to reduce that 
interest; aad, indeed, frem an opi- 
pion that such reduction will be as 
just as it long bas been necessary. I 
have, for many years, been urging 
ihe justice and necessity of such re- 
duction; 1 have long said that the 
Debt must be reduced, and greatly 
reduced, or the Constitution of Eag- 
land annihilated, in fact, though, per- 
haps, not all at once in words; and, 
that things are nearly come to this 
pass, si0 ene will, 1 imagine, have the 
cffroutery to deny. 

In order te judge of the wisdom 
with which the affairs of this nation 
have been conducted for the last 
thirty years, we have nothing to do 
but first to look at the relative situa 
tion of England and France im the 
year 17893; and then to look at their 
relative situation at this moment! At 
the former epoch the French govera- 
ment was a bankrupt ; it had had cem- 
plete success in war; but a few years 
of peace had shown that it could not 
possibly go on longer. And thee 
came forth all those jeots of 
finance, which finally evertarned the 
Government amidst the combustion of 
financial poverty, individmal misery, 
and the- turmoil of political strife, 
arising out of a desire of the 
to regain their jiberties ! Awful war? 





ing, my Lord! Awful warning # 
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ii those who think that they are able 
extricate a nation from similar dif- 
culties by mere expedients to put off 

evil hour! At the epoch to which 
am vow referring, England, though 
feated in war, had the main part of 
r resources untouched. She. was 
ot yet nearly at the end of the tether 
her credit. ‘The whele of her taxes 
mounted to only sixteen millions a 
year. The whole of her standing 
rmy to only thirty-seven thousand 


rmy and her navy to less, I belicve, 
or L have not the book by me, than 
third part of the expences of her 
present standing army alone. Com. 
perce and manufactures and Agricul- 
ure and trade of all sorts were not 
eighed down by an intolerable load 
of taxation. Confidence was not 
haken. England was still the place 
of safety for property, the home of 
Liberty and of Law ; and, mark well 
he fact; the three per cent Stocks 
vere, not at stxly-five, but at more 
than a hundred. 

Such was the relative situation of 
England and of her great rival in pow- 
er, just thirty years.ago. What is 
their relative situation now? I can- 
not go into the heart-sickening detail : 
I cannot run through all the features 
ofthe horrid contrast : suffice it to say 
that their relative situation is such, 
that the fact is notorious that thou- 
rands of persons are at this moment, 
not only selling out their funded pro- 
perty, but seliing their landed pro- 
perty also, in order te remove such 
Property into the funds of France as a 
of security from danger: and, 
it has been made matter of complaint 
in Parliament against certain noble- 
men in close connection with the Mi- 
nisters of the King, that these noble- 
men have, iu this manner and for this 
Purpose, conveyed immense sums 


trom England to France. 

Has there not, then, been a want of 
wisdom in the management. of the 
affairs of this nation? Have the Par- 

and the Goveroment of this 
Pountry possessed no power to prevent 


en, and the whole expences of her, 





18, 1819. , 


‘this fatal resutt ef thirty years’ mea- 


sures: and events? Have they had no 
power to preserve to.England that 
character for solidity of means and of 
credit which she has bad in all former 
times? Are we to ascribe our present 
wretched state to mere fatality or to 


the immediate dispensation of offended 


Providence? When victories have 
been gained ; when an-expedition or a 
war has terminated in what is called 
success, the Government has never 
failed to take a large share of the merit 
toitself; and, when failure takes place 
when the nation is acknowledged to 
be in a state of ruin; when it has 
changed the state of 1789 for that of 
1819, shall the Government plead, 
that it-has not been able to prevent 
such change; that it has had no con. 
troul over the measures and events 
which have led to that siate of things 
which, on all hands, is acknowledged 
to be most deplorable? | I deny that 
the terrible measures which are now in 
the course of adoption, are pecessary. 
I am convinced that they are unne- 
cessary; provided other measures 
within the power of Parliament were 
adopted; but, if these new measures 
be necessary, «f they be absolutely ne- 
cessary to prevent the Government 
from being overthrown, can we /ossi- 
bly applaud those who have had, the 
conducting of the affairs of the nation, 
during the time that that necessity has 
arisen: and, can we possibly hope 
that, by keeping on in the same course 
of conduct, the nation will be 
restored to harmony aud. happiness ? 
This strain of reasoning would be 
perfectly just, even if no opposition 
had ever been offered (o the mousures 
which have been pursued for many 
years past. It would be perfectly 
just, if no oye had ever tendered an 
opinion or advice, the object of which 
was to prevent the adoption of a ‘part 
of the measures, aud to cause the 
adoption of other measures which 
have not been adopted. But, if we 
Gnd upon examipation that there hav. 
not been w men from the ¥e 
comuencement of the last thirty yeart, 
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constantly to warn the government of 
thie consequences of thé measures they 
were atlopting, and foretélling with 
the greatest precision, that these cone 
juences would’ arise, which’ have 
since arisén': if this be ‘thie ease, “it 
surely will not be contended that the’ 
Parliament and ‘thé’ several’ Ministers 
have iad no‘ Controul over the cawses 
which have led to ‘the preseiit calami- 
tits of the country. i 
“Now, my"Lérd, itis ‘the'system of 
Burke and@ of Pilt which have been 
acted upon: Pitt’s finance and Burke’s 
coercion. These two men were met 
at the out-Set by Paine; ‘who, with a 
mind as far Supefior to eittér of them 
at the light of a flambeat is stperior to 
that of a’ rusli-light, warned them, 
and in accents of' friendship, too, of 
the consequences of’ their. conjoint 
system. He waried them against en- 
teftdining an expectation to put down 
1e’spirit of Reform in England by any 
ar oF atiy wars ‘abroad, or by ‘any 
penal statutes at home. He warned 
Mr. Pitt against a reliance upon his 
sysiem of Funding: he pointed out 
all ‘the ultimate dangers Of that system’: 
he fold him that his Siuking Fund 
échéme was a délusion unworthy ofany 
man “much more of 4 man of great and 
ackhhowledged’ talents’ he proved to 
him the total inefficacy of that scheme 
to retard the progress of a Debt, which 
would finally, “if*Suffered sreatty’ to 
augment, first rive the people to dis. 
é iction, and'next bury the'Constitu- 
tian tn rujfs.” ‘At a leter’‘epach, ‘he 
warned the nation “against-relying-up- 
the Solidity 6f tie Bank) He told 
fret” thine the Batik’ was ‘tinable to 
a) “in Specie, if the: note-holders 
hould ‘go to demand ‘specie ft pay. 
pent of tHe HOHE. "Tn less-thaty one 
f ftom” his tving the dation that 
rarnidg, thé Bank" way? put 4o-"the 
fest, 20 from that day tothis day, its 
‘paper, together with all’ the’ paper of 
the country-batks, has “been that. 
which it is too well known‘ to be to. 
need ay description ‘from ‘my ‘pen. 
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or Liverroot. 
: Rta wadstl 


place any reliancé on the effect of 


‘the Sinking Fund, which hesaid-nery 
could by any possibility:tend. to -atic, 
viate ‘the burthens rof): the Country, 
andi which he; in “his !ém phatieal dan. 


guage, compdred! to.® nian rwiting! 
wooden leg running: afteria thabe) cbs) 


cause, the farther it ran thecfarther 


was behind)» bow Jexactliy «this: way, 


the-casey! how wise thé mani whoprob 
mulgated these opinions; timethas now, 
amply:shown.' Theo Fanding ‘System 
does; indeed, stiik! Keep Upon -sortos 
existence. 1t-is not totally annihilated 
within:the space of that twenty years» 
which .was abéut the extent of tether 
that he gave itin the year 1796; bo 
it°is not* the: same thing that it: was 
when Mr. Paine allotted:it this ‘ether. 
He meaned, of course, that tho.dund- 
ing System would mot last,:such asit 
then was; thatis to say, with dividends 
payable’ in ‘specie. [It mever entered 
into-the mind of man,;that England 
was going to expose’ herself ‘to the 
tremendous effects ‘of a Paper-money 
not canvertible into: specie; and, 
therefore, his prediction, even in point 
of time, has been amply’ fulfilled. A 
reduction of the:interest of» the Debt 
would ‘still leave something’ under the 
name of a Funding: System} but will 
any one pretend toxsay, that the sys 
tem'that existed before 1796) would 
not then be at an‘end /»A dead horie 
is still: a horse, but ‘is >oitrthe same 
horse, the'same thing, thatit was whet 
it was “nlive?’» Iteiswebear that the 
whole thing is changedsiice the date 
of) Mre'Paine’s predictions j and: that 
those predicti@ns »were | wonderfally 
and almost miraculéusly correct. 

- Old “agehaving ‘laid hisshand ape? 
this traly great man this truly philo- 
sophicalii politician, at ohis: expiring 


the -year1803° to the! present beurl 
have been warning the Patliament 204 
the Government against: the couse 
quences of this fatab/systém)-’ which 


‘has ‘at ‘last produced: in» this* once 


country, misery ‘such as neve! 


hupp “s 
itnessed before in the’ world, and 
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“persous who,, listening to, their, anger 


sow about to, be adopted,; ; And, this 


content or by@imy thipg teading to 


-bave turned putcontrary to the wishes, 
‘the Gdvetomeist 5: or, in, other; wor S| 
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elves declare that.they have no,hopes 
f discovecing either cure,.or, mitiga- 
‘on. J could.go back and draw from 
he Register, Deginumg, with the year 
803, a. series, of .warniegs; in. which 

ries dhere is scarcely a lapse of five | 
nomhsat anyone time; and, from 
big review,| from,this retrospect. it 
vould appear clear as day light. that 
f the Parliament and the, Ministers 
had. listened; to .my suggestions, the 
guntry would, at this, moment, have 
een. in a situation. to, be the. eavy of 
he whole..woxld instead of ,its) being 
in such a state, as to make: men, flee 
rom it as vermin escape froma, hause 
on fire. | 

I do. not,,my liond,, attribute to 
anyof you a design, to produce.the 
present state; ofi things, There are 


' 


instead of thei, reasojr,. say , that the 
Government is glad.to, havea pretext 
for adojting. measuces: such, as,.are 


is au imputation very. familiar .with 
that son of faction, .Penry.of ,the 
Morning. Chronicle... No. man that 
reflects. can believe, this; itis against 
nature... Phe .wickedest tyrant, that 
ever existed cannot be pleased at being 
compeiled to do odioysithings, that is 
to say, things, odious in. themselves, 
ia order to preserve his powers, Every 
ruler, and every one who. has. any 
share in the ruling of a.country, most J 
wish that the state.of, that ,countty 
should be happy; and, hemust, aldo 
wish, especially in a country like En- 
gland, that the period of. his. sway 
should not be magked by popular dis- 


hold the nation forth ag abridged in all 
its liberties, ;Therefore, on the score 
of design, [do now acquit, as 1 deat 
have, most deeidedly acquitted the; 
Parliathetit aad thé Govern pent)” Bui 
then it followd of nécewity that things 


and expectation of the Parliamesta d. 


DrcemBer 


halfor 
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minds of the people at args (for gréat 
indeed is the error of supposing that 
the millions of Reformers are mis-leéd, 
deluded, ignorant creattires): with 
the knowledge of this inthe minds of 
ninéty-nine hundredtlis of the Wation, 
what must,that nation think of the in- 
sinuations, the continual insinuations, 
thrown out against me, and the inde. 
fatigable endeavours by all sorts of 
means, high and low, to prevent'the 
people from reading what [I write? 
Though I cannot but feel strongly on 
my own ag¢count in this case, I feel 
much more strongly on account of my 
country. J am-ashamed, I blush “to 
the very bone, when I ¢oritemplate 
the schemes, the devices, the tricks, 
the innumerable round-about artifices, 
putin play in order to withhold from 
the eyes of Englishmen the “prodtc- 
tions.of that pen, which, if its former 
productions had beén ‘attehded® to, 
would have completely preventéd “all 
the evils of which we now deploré'the 
‘existence. I can’ aSSare Your Lérd- 
ship. that the  “* poor deluded crea- 
tuies,” as they are afféctedly called, 
want nothing but the’ baré reading or 
hearing an account of these artifiées. 
They well know the object ‘of thém: 
they see in the twinkling ‘of an'“éye 
the whole of their drift: the object is 
thus defeated before the schemé is in 
operation: and, not all that’ ‘an 
power on earth can do will ¢hangé’the 
opinions of this faithful “and ‘éntight- 
ened ‘péople ‘with regard ‘to’ thé mat- 
ters upon which [ have, during ‘the 
last three years, had the very great 
honour of addressing them. 

How much more manly, how much 
more wise would it be” to-seffér ‘my 
writings to go forth ‘fréély 46 “the 
people ! The’ impression’ cotild” not 
thereby “be made’ greater that” that 
‘which is made’ under’ &' ‘sy stenr Wwf! re- 


| straint and" persecution’; aids ‘indéed, 


it‘could’’ fot ‘be “86° staat’; for perécu- 
‘GOr al Ways excites arf hiferest in be- 
ee suéh pérsecution. 


. 


: xpediation his'Haé ‘bee the tase! ifan! wticom- 
slobilntighies cat a Lntaos wrdisty A mit Hoge 8 hrégard’ tovhim who 
With the knowledge of this in the | S48 HOw’the’ Rondur’ to, ‘your 
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475} To Mr. James 
Lordship. Thave been, I thank God, 
ulways very ardently beloved by the 
far greater part of those who per- 
sonally knew me. Before my de- 
parture from England for America, 
I had a great deal of fair popu- 
larity ; unsought-for popularity ; and 
my writings had brought me a great 
portion of disinterested praise and 
admiration. But upon my return | 
can perceive no bounds to these 
things, so generally held in high es- 
timation. *I perceive every where the 
most anxious desire in persons of all 
sorts, to show respect towards me; 
and if I have always loved my coun- 
try with more ardour than ever I have 
witnessed in any other man, except- 
ing, indeed, the brave and generous 
Reformers of the North, [ have nov 
reason to love it more than ever. 

[ make not these observations for 
the gratification of any selfish feeling: 
I make them in order toshow how 
powerful is the impression upon the 
public mind that I have all along been 
right, as to the measures which ought 
to have been adopted. There is 
a conviction generally prevailing 
amongst the people of this Kingdom 
at large, that the course of policy, 
long ago recommended by me, would 
have saved the country from its 
present unparalle'ed calamities. [ may 
say that the whole of the nation 
whose minds are free from undue bias 
are of this opinion. What measures, 
then, can be adopted, to remove that 
opinion? Measures of coercion? 
Measures of restraint? Measures for 
silencing? Oh! no! By reasoning ; 
hy true statement of facts; by these, 
favoured with the gift of capacity to 
make myself clearly understood, 
when speaking of things in their 
nature intricate: by these means the 
popular opinion has been produced, 
and that opinion is to be removed by no 
means other thansuch as those which 
I have made use of. If I were never 
to write another line it would be be. 
een the power of all the writers in 

ingland to remove any part of the 
impressivn which PT have produced. 


the Female Reformers of Manchester, 
accompanied with a most beautiful il 
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{ found the minds of my readen 
sheets of clean paper, unsmeared by 
the precepts of selfishness. Upoy 
those fuir minds [ have imprinted the 
thoughts of my own mind; and, itjy 
as impossible for my readers to yp. 
know that which I have caused then 
to know as it is for me to have a mind 
other than that which I have. Moy. 
strous, therefore, is the error to SU). 
pose that the people are to be induce 
to change their opinions upon the 
great subjects of paper-money, tai. 
ation, right of representation, right i 
relicf in ease of indigence. Mon 
strous is this error; and the ouly wise, 
the only rational course is that of 
conciliation and change of system, 

I now conclude, my Lord, with 
assuring you, with the utmost 
sincerity, that all the insinuations 
thrown out against me, though by 
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persons who onght to ke ashamed ol estin 
such insinuations; that all the per on of 
secutions I have endured and without Himount 
my meriting any part of them; that ail eney 
the insults which have been Icvelled ave it 
at me, from whatever quarter pro e rest 
cecding; that all these, and that nly to 
every feeling of a personal nature id tol 
are banished from my bosom when! Lenc 
now come back to my native land, hen \ 
and when I contemplate the present oglanc 
dreadful calamities and the still more ning 
dreadful which appear to be impend- r. Spc 
ing; and that if I stil persevere iv nd let 
my accustomed labours, my object Bthe mer 
will be entirely that of preventing > amu 
my country from being involved it @ win! 
confusion and irretrievable ruin sud le are 
disgrace. , ine or 
lam, my Lord, Wet 
Your Lordship’s most obedient, eeting 
And most humble Servant, avern, 
Ww. COBBETT. Dout ; 
ee eured 
TO hany |. 
MR. JAMES PAUL COBBET!, 6 By 


at New Yorx. 


London, 14th Dec. 1819. 
My Dear James, 
I have just received an Address from 
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readers ewriling-stand and silver pen, pre- 
red by Minted by them to me, and which they 


L Poa 
ted the 
id, it ig 
to un. 
d them 
& mind 


Mon. 


r. Thisaddress came too late to be 
sertcd in the present Number of the 
egister. It will be inserted in the 
xt, together with the best answer 
at I shali be able to give to it, 
ough upon this eecasion, my abili- 




































0 sup. will fall far short of my inclina- 
iducel on: my head and hand will be 
mn the holly unable to do justice to my 
y tat. eart. ‘The address also, of the 
ightio rave and'sensible Reformers of York- 
Mow. ire shall be recorded: in like man- 
y Wis, er; together with some other ad- 
at of esses, particularly one from the 
_ male Reformers of Bolton in Lan- 
| with shire. 

itmost These are thing’, my dear little | 
allous yn, which reflect honour on your 
# " ther,and which yeu ought to hold 
ed 0 


estimaiion far beyond the posses- 
fon of wealth, however enormous in 
mount. Compared with these things 
eney is dirt, and as such you may 
ave itto Jews, Stock-jobbers, and 
ersst of the Muck-worms that live 
nly to eat and drink, to die, to rot, 
nd to be forgotten. 

L enclose you a song which F wrote 
hen we were ebout half way to 
ngland, upon the subject of the re- 
ning emigrants. Pray give it to 
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resent 
more 


pend. Mr. Spooner with my best respects ; 
re Bend let it be sung at Murray’s Hill by 
ibject é merriest voice you can find there, 
mllng D amuse you now and then, during 
ed i e winter evenings, while other peo- 
: and 


le are smoking segars, guzzling 
ine or grog, or playing at cards. 
We had last night a most glorious 
eeling at the Crown dnd Anchor 
avern, consisting, they say, of 
out a thousand persous, and ho- 
eured by the presence of a great 
Many ladies. The object of the 
weeting was to consider and deter- 
une Upon the best aud most cflectual 
eans to promote Sobriety, Frugality, 
ss “ an abhorrence of Gaming. The 
ie a 5 Braga to an unanimous de- 
sil. er atl should be requested 
faw up a plan for putting this 


ent, 
vant, 
ETT. 


ee 


ry, 


19. 
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tended to present to me at Manches- 








purpose into execution; and whic! 
plan should be recommended to the 


adoption of the country at large. 
‘This request L expressed my. readiness: 


to comply with, and Ff promised te 
perforin the task with diligence, with 
as much speed as: possible, and with 
the best of my abilities. The plan» 
will be comtained in a_ publication 
convenient as to form and.lew as te 
price. Thatis-tosay, as low as the 
Parliament. will Iet us have it; for 
wonderful to relate, they appear to 


| be anxious-that I should sell my pro- 


ductions at @ very high. price! & 
could scarcely have suspected them 
of such kind wishes towards me. 
But, it really appears that. such is 
their feeling. 

The Reformers have long been told, 
that they ought to begin by reforming 
themselves ; and J am very sure that 
the best sort of individual and family 
reformation is that which we are now. 
endeavouring to effect. For, how 
small a part of the miseries, arising 
from misconduet in private life; how 
small a part is that which does not pro- 
ceed from drunkenness, from extrava- 
gance, or from gaming ! We, in our fae 
mily, have tasted largely of the happi- 
ness arising from the absence of all these 
vices; and it is our duty more especi- 
ally to endeavour to cause others to 
enjoy similar happiness. ‘The gin- 
shops in this immense metropolis area 
principal cause of the thefts, the as- 
saults, and (he munders which unhap- 
pily disgrace it, and, what is welk 
worthy of notice, seme of those who 
put forward the strongest pretensions 
to extraordinary piety, are the keepers 
of those gin-shops. »I propose to re- 


commend to the Reformers, aline of 


conduct somewhat similar to that of 


‘the Quakers; namely, to disown and 
_to stigmatize as far as they are able, 


every one who is guilty of tendering 
enticements to drunkenness; and if 
this be acted upon with only a little 
perseverence, it wil! produce ‘a prodi- 
gious effect. In short, you may rest 
aseured, my dear James, that a large 
part of the money which is now laid 
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' 479} To Mr: James Pavia Coxzpetr. 48 
’ 


out to purchase intoxication and dis- | those persons, and that, (00, openly 
eascand to bring up children in ha-|in Parliament: It is impossible 






















| bits of profligacy and effeminacy, will | to foresee what is to become of Ko. Ci 
a soon be expended upon meat and bread. gland 3 but, let what will come, nove — 
ie And this, while it will tend to make despair; be assured m} Dear James, thy 481 
4) 4 the Reformers happier in their homes, 'gZustice, Jaw and lebegty; will Daily P 
bas will make.them more formidable to‘ triumphs and if; for a; while, you 
od Corruption. should see your country 1D) state even 
me | | The transactions at the Meeting of the deepest degradation, always REI 
vs which took place last night at the remember that you are an Englishmas, 
A Crown and Anchor, will, I believe, and that it is your duty. not only 
’ { | be published in a pamphlet by Mr. to own. -yourscil to be such, but t 7 
: ef Dolby: if it be, 1 shal! send you one. | make any sacrifice that you are able RI 
: | Remember me and your brother Wil- to make in order to give prooi of you | 
‘ liam very kindly indeed tothat excel- constancy and fidelity.  tenti 
a lent'man Mr. Taylor, and to all my | } Goa bless you. B dices 
i ‘ English friends at New Yorks also to eile 
eR our -éexéellent neighbours on Lon- | Wa. COBBETT. 
t f Island; and do not forget to be very _— 
i " attéutive toevery friend that comes , P. oR oomph "He 18° the Vind. whic 
> from any part of the country and to | 4.) 4armc that Pode Madre ein’ susth lave 
} assure them all that I never shall for- ‘to every person in youremploy. Be Stl 
, “ retecnyriet wen oe ty | kind and indulgent to them as tley fe from 
? este, unche ok. seis Sati | have been zealous and faithful towards femal 
: here: Peo ple a Adin? away sath | ras Bene. WF beer! face. to the 
:¥ S a 5 ~, | at the same time take, at all events, 
" their money to France, and this is| ) 1. .¢y of exercise gard 
fe stated as matter ofcomplaint against a ed : all, w 
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